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liest race of the Postdiluvians, — that he was pre-eminently the 
benefactor of his people, and that he received from them, as a 
recompense, agreeably with the dark superstition of those times, 
the posthumous honouxs of a divinity. 



ANTIQUITIES, 

TOMB OF BRONWEN. 

To the Editor of the Cambro-Briton. 

Sir, — As I naturally conclude, thai every article, relating to 
the history and antiquity of Cambria, especially those which re-< 
cord facts of an early date, will add an interest to your work, I 
beg leave to send you a paper, which my worthy friend, Richard 
Fenton, Esq. of Fishguard, communicated to me, soon after we 
had endeavoured to investigate some of the rudest monuments of 
British antiquity in Anglesey 

During the long and minute examination of our numerous 
barrows in Wiltshire, and especially in the neighbourhood of 
Stonehenge, I had often reason to lament, that, by their con- 
tents, we could form no conjecture, either at what period, or to 
what personage the sepulchral tumvlus was raised. But from 
the following record, this mysterious deposit seems to have been 
ascertained; and, from the rarity of such a disclosure, I make no 
doubt, it will prove acceptable to many of your readers. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Stourhead. R. C. Ho a re. 

An Account of the Discovery, in 1813, of an Urn, in which, 

there is every reason to suppose, the ashes of Bronwen (White 

Bosom), the daughter of Llyr, and aunt to the great Carac- 

tacus, were deposited. 

A farmer, living on the banks of the Alaw, a river in the Isle of 

Anglesea, having occasion for stones, to make some addition to 

his farm-buildings, and having observed a stone or two peeping 

through the turf of a circular elevation on a flat not far from the 

river, was induced to examine it, where, after paring off the turf, 

he came to a considerable heap of stones, or carnedd, covered 

with earth, which he removed with some degree of caution, and 

got to a cist formed of coarse flags canted and covered over. On 
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removing the lid, he found it contained an urn placed with its 
mouth downwards, full of ashes and half-calcined fragments of 
bone. The report of this discovery soon went abroad, and came 
to the ears of the parson of the parish, and another neighbour- 
ing clergyman, both fond of, and conversant in, Welsh antiqui- 
ties, who were immediately reminded of a passage in one of the 
early Welsh romances, called the Mahinogion (or juvenile tales), 
the same that is quoted in Dr. Davies's Latin and Welsh Dic- 
tionary, as well as in Richards's, under the word Petrual (square), 
" Bedd petrual a wnaed i Fronwen ferch Lyr ar Ian Alaw, ac 
yno y claddwyd hi," — A square grave was made for Bronwen, 
the daughter of Llyr, on the banks of the Alaw, and there she was 
buried. Happening to be in Anglesea soon after this discovery, I 
could not resist the temptation of paying a visit to so memorable 
a spot, though separated from it by a distance of eighteen miles. 
I found it, in all local respects, exactly as described to me by 
the clergyman above mentioned, and as characterised by the 
cited passage from the romance. The tumulus, raised over the 
venerable deposit, was of considerable circuit, elegantly rounded, 
but low, about a dozen paces from the river Alaw*. The Urn 
was preserved entire, with an exception of a small bit out of its 
lip, was ill-baked, very rude and simple, having no other orna- 
ment than little pricked dots, in height from about a foot to 
fourteen inches, and nearly of the following shapef : — 




* This spot is still called Ynys Bromcen, or the Islet of Bronwen, which is 
a remarkable confirmation of the genuineness of this discovery. — Ed. 

j- The Editor feels it a duty to mention, that he is indebted for the drawing, 
from which the following- wood-cut is taken, to Mr. John Fenton, who has 
delineated it from his father's sketch, and from having- seen some scores of 
the same urns, which are uniform in their proportions or shapes, whether 
found in Wales, Wiltshire, or elsewhere. The border round the top is also 
similar in all, and appears to have been printed by a tool, such as is used in 
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When I saw the urn, the ashes and half-calcined bones were 
in it. The lady, to whom the ancient tale ascribes them, was 
Bron wen, daughter of Llyr Llediaith (of foreign speech), and sis- 
ter to Bran (the Blessed, as he is styled in the Triads), the father 
of Caractacus*. By the romance her adventures are connected 
with Ireland, where she was ill-treated by Matholwch, the then 
king of that country, in consequence of which she left it, and, 
landing in Wales, the romance tells us, she looked back upon 
Ireland, which, freshening the memory of the indignity she had 
met with there, broke her heart. To confirm the fact of the af- 
front given her, one of the Triads, (that very ancient and singular 
Welsh chronicle by Threes) , records it as one of the " three mis- 
chievous blows" (with the palm of the hand) of Britain, viz. the 
blow of Matholwch the Irishman, given to Bronwen, the daugh- 
ter of Llyrf. — Never was there a more interesting discovery, as 
it serves to give great authenticity to our ancient Briiish docu- 
ments, even though they be introduced to minister to Tomance, 
as in the present instance, and fixes the probable date of the in* 
terment in question within a few years, — a desideratum we de- 
spaired of being ever gratified with, — a circumstance beautifully 
alluded to in the close of Mr. Bowles's Barrow Poem. 

MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS. 

ST. JOHN'S CHURCH- YARD, SWANSEA, GLAMORGAN- 
SHIRE. 
It is greatly to be regretted, that such an elegant Englyn, as 
the following, should be left falling to decay, as it now is, being 
on a broken stone, where the inscription is hardly legible : — 

1. On the tomb of Mary Williams, wife of John Williams, 
Baptist minister, who died Feb. 10, 1804. 

Trallodau beiau'm bywyd — ni welais, 
Na wylwch o'm plegyd ; 
Iach wyf o bob afiechyd, 
Ag yn fy medd gwyn fy myd. 

making pastry. The difference in the clays, of which they are composed, 
warrants a supposition, that the urns were made where they have been 
found ; and probably they underwent no baking-, farther than the effect of 
fire wherein the bodies were consumed, as they are all but imperfectly baked. 

* Or Caradawg. Ed. 

t See Cambro-Briton, No. 13. p. 10. for the translation of this Triad.— 
En. 

vol. H. L 



